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ReENEws Tyrewriter Cytinpers WirHovr New RvuBBER 


Next Month 


Or course you know that typewriters 
and almost all other necessary office 
machines are frozen. Now, after mak- 
ing it impossible to buy typewriters, 
the WPB is attempting to induce 
business to sell it 800,000 used type- 
writers. The first request called for 
500,000, then the figure was upped to Qpricek MANAGEMENT IN War 

800,000 and now, according to the 

latest figure we have from WPB, the 

total number wanted is 600,000. Human RELATIONS IN BusINEss 


PriuMan’'s “ONE Writinc” Parts Orper PLAN 
CARBOLOY’s ORDER AND RECEIVING SYSTEM 


TAKING THE HEADACHES OvT oF PAyroutit HANDLING 


Wen, as, and if the WPB finally 

makes up its mind makes no dif- SysTEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
ference. The fact is that it is conduct- 
ing a vigorous drive for the machines 
—a lot of machines, no matter which 
figure is finally settled upon. 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


, ' , Business ‘Tips 
Autmosr all of the September issue 


will be devoted to helping you make 
one office machine do the work of two, New Booxs ror EXEecurives 
of showing how to conserve and ex- 
tend the life of all office equipment. 
Perhaps this is the year’s most im- 


portant issue. 33.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Copies, 35 CENTS 
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BOTTLENECKS 


No More Delayed 
STATEMENTS 
INVOICES 
PURCHASE ORDERS 


ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


Get the Work Out 
On Time! 


International ‘‘Copi- 
set’’ One-Time Car- 
bon Forms speed up 
the writing of your 
statements, invoic- 
es, orders, etc. 


Individual sets of 
One-Time Carbon 
Forms permit dis- 
tribution of work to 
any or all typewrit- 


ers in the office; they do not require 


special machines or attachments. 


made in Tag Style. 


ORDER BOOKS and 


Salesmen’s Order 
Books, Purchase 
Order Books, De- 
partment Requisi- 
tion Books, Route 
Books, Delivery Re- 
ceipt Books, etc. 


Your orders are 
grouped with others 
for combination 
runs, thus assuring 


Also 


MANIFOLD FORMS 


e e 
‘THE. STANDARD, a. 


a QUALITY PRODUCT at low cost. 
SALESBOOKS 





Department Store, 
Folded Dry Goods, 
Pasted or Drop Leaf, 
and Flat Grocer 
styles, printed to 
order for every line 
of business. 
Standard and spe- 
cial printed sales- 
books to meet all 
requirements. 


Also Complete Line 


@ Shipping Tags 
@ Shop Tags 

@ Numbered Tags 
@ Price Tags 


@ Numbered Forms 

@ Factory System Tags 
@ Piece Work Tickets 
@ “Clip-Loc” Tags 


Write for Ideas and Samples 
No Obligation, Of Course 


INTERNATIONAL 
TAG and SALESBOOK CO. 


3021 Carroll Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 











LETTER ... 





Urges Employers to 
Help Men Save 


To the Editor: 


I want to compliment your magazine 
on the article written by Eugene Whit- 
more, “What Will Labor Demand After 
the War?” It is a splendid exposition of 
the need of employers and employees 
establishing a friendly relationship. The 
only fault I have with the article is that 
Mr. Whitmore didn’t give the employers 
“hell” for their behavior toward their 
employees up to a few years ago. An 
employer had—and a lot of them still 
have—the belief that an employee was 
someone he could hire at his own price 
and fire when he didn’t need him any 
longer. And he did both ruthlessly. In 
every other kind of transaction in which 
a company deals there is a buyer and a 
seller, because a company has to buy at 
a seller’s price, True, the buyer dickers 
to get as fow a price as possible so that 
he can make a profit. But whenever he 
buys at a lower price than a seller can 
afford to sell, sooner or later there is a 
bad repercussion, and that is equally 
true of labor. 

There is another point which needs 
more stress and is properly a part of 
Mr. Whitmore’s though large 
enough to be by itself. I refer to the 
need of the employer helping the em- 
ployee to save money for his retirement 
age. Employees have mightly little op- 
portunity to learn how to invest their 
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money, and they don’t know how to 
save. The result is that they reach old 
age with nothing, which is their fault, 
but still the employer could have helped 
them to save money and wisely invest it, 
and thus avoid old age poverty. 

Altogether too many firms have a lot 
of old men on their payrolls who ought 
to be retired so as to make place for 
younger men, but they can’t quit be- 
cause they are broke, and the employer 
hates to discharge them. Both are the 
losers thereby—W. W. WuLtrAmson, 
associate general agent, The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


War Charities on a 
Business Basis 


To the Editor: 


Elwood Street, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has called our attention to an 
editorial in the June issue of AMERICAN 
Business entitled “Relief for Business 
Men.” 

You will be glad to know that 138 
cities have already organized war chests 
which, as you suggest, will apply the 
community chest principle of campaigns 
to war appeals. For the most part these 
war chests will include the community 
chest itself and war agencies such as the 
USO, British, Russian, China relief so- 
cieties, etc. As for information about the 
new war relief community 
chests rely on the National Information 


societies, 
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Bureau. Membership in our association 
carries with it membership in this bureau. 

Our association has published a book- 
let, Charitable Appeals in Wartime, and 
the National Information Bureau is dis- 
tributing a folder, both of which relate 
directly to the questions raised in your 
editorial. 

if we can answer any questions about 
the organization of war chests, most of 
which will conduct their campaigns next 
October and November, please let us 
know.—Bert Taytor, Community Chests 
anid Councils, Inc., New York, New York. 


Warns of Need to Conserve 
Transportation 


To the Editor: 


(he battle of transportation now be- 
inxs waged is vital to the success of our 
yar program. That was acknowledged by 

nsportation experts long ago, but only 
‘thin the last few weeks has the general 

lic begun to realize its significance. 

‘hrough publicity, such as you gave 

conservation plan initiated by the 
Michigan State Highway Department in 
your July issue, you have made a real 
contribution to its success in cities that 
have this program. Kindly accept my sin- 
cere appreciation.—_G. Donatp KenNepy, 
state highway commissioner, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Window Envelopes to 
Save Time 


To the Editor: 


Time is more precious today than ever 
before—personnel problems are ever 
changing and are more difficult to handle 
these days. We are looking everywhere 
throughout our organization for methods 
to save materials, save time, and to de- 
velop and keep efficient personnel. 

We would like to have your comments 
on using window envelopes in mailing all 
correspondence. What is the general re- 
action in receiving business letters in 
window envelopes? Most of us think of 
window envelopes only for bills, state- 
ments, or direct-mail advertisements. Are 
window envelopes being adopted more 
for general correspondence today among 
prominent organizations? If such en- 
velopes are good form to use today, 
maybe we can save time and money with 
them and not jeopardize “good letter 
writing.”—J. M. Prarr, purchasing agent, 
The Cummer Products Company, Bed- 
ford, Ohio. 


Mr. Pratrr: There are no objections 
to the use of window envelopes for gen- 
eral correspondence, although compara- 
tively few companies use them for this 
purpose. This is largely because stenog- 
raphers “set up” letters on the page, ac- 
cording to the length, and therefore the 
address would not always be in the right 
position to show through the window. 
We think this is a minor objection, how- 
ever, and would suggest that you adopt 
thes: if you prefer them as a_ time- 
Saving factor, 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


“We bought this 
machine a few years 
ago for posting our 
customers’ accounts, 
but today, that is 
just a part-time job. 


“So Burroughs showed us how we can also 
use this machine to post our material and cost 
records and write our complete payroll.” 


Under today’s wartime conditions, Burroughs systems 
and installation men are rendering invaluable aid to 
Burroughs users by showing them how to make the 
fullest use of the equipment they now own... how to 
adapt their present machines to new conditions... 
how to make them last as long as possible. Can 
Burroughs be of help to you? Telephone the local 


Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write to — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


B urrou oh S 
* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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HAT happens in Russia this 
summer and fall will deter- 
mine whether the war will 
end in a year or so or 
whether it will continue for 
several years longer. That 
must be obvious to all. But 
even if the fortunes of 

battle go against us in 

Russia, or for that matter 

on any other front, let us 

keep our perspective. It is 
to be expected that the 
first falls will go to an 
enemy that has been pre- 





paring for this war ever 
since the last one ended. 
We are amateurs at war, and it is going to take 
time to find ourselves. To be sure there is a chance 
that we might not find ourselves in time, and our 
effort may be too late. But this is a war of attrition, 
which will be won by the countries which hold on the 
longest and keep fighting regardless of how the tide 
of war may flow. The one thing we must not forget is 
that we are not alone in this war, and the aim of 
our enemies is to drive a wedge between us and our 
allies. There may be some things about our allies we 
do not like, but they are not important. What és im- 
portant is that we of the United Nations stay united. 


Wage Headaches 

The War Labor Board, by its “Little Steel” diree- 
tive order, has established a principle of wage nego- 
tiation which requires that the employer protect the 
employee against increases in the cost of living. Just 
who will protect the employer remains undetermined. 
But employers generally, according to a survey by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, have ac- 
cepted the principle of the directive, and many war 
‘plants have already adjusted their wages to con- 
form to the national policy. We believe that the 
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point-for-point formula applied by WLB is wr 
in principle and unfair to low-paid employees. 
highly skilled mechanic making say $2.00 an ho 
as of January 1941, will receive under the formu a 
$92 for a forty-hour week as compared with $80. 
At the same time the employee making 40 cents 

hour will receive $18.40 as compared with $16. On 
worker gets $12.00 more to spend for what goes inio 
his market basket, the other worker who perhaps has 
just as large a family and eats just as much food, 
has $2.40 more to spend. Organized labor, especial|) 
the CIO, has done a lot of talking about paving for 
the war by taking it off the top. If the idea has any 
merit at all, it applies just as much to wages as it 
does to salaries. The Canadian plan of paying a flat 
cost of living bonus, 25 cents for every point rise in 
the cost of living over the August 1939 base, is more 


democratic and fair. However, it will wash out if 
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wages are brought down in the same ratio when tli 
cost of living falls. But we have observed that labor 
attaches great importance to any rise in the cost of 
living, but none whatever to any fall in the cost of 
living. The fact is that the cost of living as a base 
for wage adjustments is wholly unsound so far as 
labor is concerned. Labor’s strongest position is to 
demand its fair share of the sales dollar and let th 
cost of living take care of itself. 


The Open Mind 


According to Drew Pearson, Field Marshal Rommel 
studied his military strategy in the United States. 
He was permitted by the War Department to con 
here and study the battlefields of the War Between 
the States. These battles featured some of the most 
brilliant generalship of any war, specially for fast- 
moving, lightly-equipped troops. As a result, Rommel 
has adopted the tactics of Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
in the Libyan campaign. But here is the payoff: Son 
years ago Colonel Truman Smith, then U.S. military 
attache in Berlin, warned the British that Rommel 
was the ablest man in the German Army. But the 
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British pooh-poohed the idea. They indicated Colonel 
Smith was influenced unduly by his admiration for 
the Nazi military. So they never took Rommel 
seriously, until he began to push them around in 
Libya. However, the British should not be criticized 
too severely for a failing common to us all. Even 
business executives in time begin to get the idea that 
only they know all the answers. They begin to look at 
new ideas backwards. Instead of examining a new 
idea in the hope of finding in it a germ of usefulness, 
they brush it off because it runs counter to their 
own preconceived notions or to their experience. This 
little quirk of human nature costs business millions of 
dollars annually. We could all do a better job for 
ourselves and our companies if we made it a rule to 
judge a new idea on its merits, rather than by our 
immediate reactions, 


Hold Fast 


Times like these have one advantage. They spot- 
light men of strong convictions and resolute will. It 
takes that kind of leadership to carry through to 
victory on the home front or any front. The world 
today has no place for the little man who strives to 
win by straddling issues, by playing both ends 
against the middle, and by attempting to be all 
things to all people. To a group of Chicago Rotarians 
the other day Bryant W. Ruark, a leader among 
trade association executives, told about two Yankee 
farmers who were discussing a certain farm which a 
neweomer to Vermont had just bought. Said one to 
the other: “For the life of me, I can’t see what Abner 
saw in that rock pile. Why it is just a ledge of 
granite with a little earth sprinkled over the top of 
it.” And the other replied: “That’s right, but did 
you ever stop to think that a granite ledge is mighty 
good for holding things together?” We would all be 
better executives if we had some granite under our 
top soil. We wouldn’t be carried away so easily by 
our whims and idiosyncracies. Perhaps then we would 
get set on a course and hold it until we arrive. It is 
hard enough when the winds are fair to steer that 
kind of course, but it is doubly hard in times like 
these, when the wind is blowing from all directions at 
once, to hold fast to our principles and our objectives. 


Suggestions Pay 


When Donald Nelson proposed last March that 
war production plants set up joint labor-management 
committees there was considerable employer resis- 
tance to the idea. The idea was impractical, em- 
ployers said, because everybody knows that sugges- 
tions turned in by men in the shop are a pain in the 
neck, Or they tried the suggestion box scheme “once” 
and it didn’t work. Or they refused to have anything 
to do with Nelson’s idea on the grounds it was just 
another trick by a pro-labor administration to get 
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the unions into management. But now it appears 
those who gave the idea the brush-off wished they 
had been more open-minded. With few exceptions, all 
the 1,000 companies that put the plan to work are 
enthusiastic about the results obtained. In fact, it 
seems as though some companies have gone to the 
other extreme and are over-working the idea. Evi- 
dence of this is the meeting in Chicago last month to 
organize a National Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems. Its purpose is to standardize and spread in 
formation on how to make employee suggestion sys 
tems work successfully! EK. S. Taylor, director of 
employee suggestion department of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, is chairman 
of the new organization. Great good can be accom 
plished by these personnel men getting together this 
way and swapping ideas. We are all for it. But there 
is danger in putting the emphasis on the wrong place. 
What made the War Production Drive suggestion 
contests click, when others bogged down, was not so 
much the mechanics of the contest, but the fact that 
labor was 100 per cent sold on going all out to win 
the war. It was that, more than the prize money on 
the glory, that got labor’s cooperation. 


> 


Hard to Down 


One of our contributors writes that never before 
in his long career as a business journalist has he 
heard so many inspiring stories of business achieve 
ment: “The country is just lousy with them,” was his 
inelegant way of expressing it. “Wherever vou turn 
you hear of some man who by all the rules should be 
down and out overcoming his problems and coming 
out on top.” An aluminum company whose supply of 
materials was shut off by the war went to town sell- 
ing table silver. A wall paper manufacturer becomes 
the largest manufacturer of incendiary bombs in the 
world. When the war crisis hit the automotive in- 
dustry, it was predicted by the prophets of gloom 
that 90 per cent of the dealers would quickly go out 
of business. Yet a survey of Chicago automobile 
dealers shows most of them are still in business, and 
some are doing better than ever! A truck manufac- 
turer reports his wide-awake dealers are making 
more money on service work than they used to make 
selling new trucks. They developed a maintenance 
contract plan and all salesmen who formerly sold 
trucks are now selling service contracts. Yes, your 
American business man is a rather hard person to 
put on his back. Our hat is off to him. But it also 
proves, it seems to me, that most of the things we 
fear so much will happen, don’t happen. The paper 
shortage, for instance. That is why, I for one, just 
won’t get excited over all the dire things that can 
happen to us when the war ends. Let’s wait until we 
get to that bridge before we cross it. Right now we 


have a job to do that is worthy of our whole, un- 
divided attention. We have a war to win.—J. C. A. 





Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 


today, ask yourself these questions: 
l. Is it necessary? 
2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can't build the new lines to carry 
it because sufficient materials aren't available. 
We've got to make the most of the service we 


now have. 


Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


WAk CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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Has Washington Sti 


Power of Business? 





Business, anxious and willing to risk everything to 
win the war, now stands puzzled and harassed as many 
officials meddle, give orders, issue predictions, and 


interfere with known ability of industry to produce 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


MMEDIATELY after the Pear! 

Harbor disaster, business began 
converting to war production and 
bowing to war conditions. Never 
before in the history of this coun- 
try did so many men and so many 
organizations turn from peacetime 
pursuits to the business of win- 
ning the war. 

With 


business and industrial leaders put 


unanimous — enthusiasm, 
aside thought of personal and cor- 
porate advantage, devoting all 
their resources in every effort to 
assist in winning the war with all 
possible speed. 
It was a case of an entire nation 
with the 
“Theirs not to make reply 
Theirs not to reason why” 
attitude. One company after an- 
other tried to outdo itself in co- 
operating with the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, War Pro- 
duction Board, and other govern- 
ment units. 
Soon production was reaching 
miraculous heights. Jobs which 
weve scheduled to be finished late 


in 1942 were completed by the end 
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of spring. By midsummer, orders 
for war materials scheduled for de 
livery in the fall were being deliv- 
ered, and in some cases, production 
scheduled for sometime in 1943 was 
coming off the lines in mid-1942. 
It would be unfair to attempt to 
name the industries whose records 
are an everlasting credit to indus- 
try in America, because there were 
literally hundreds of plants which 
broke all records. 

But now, in late summer, there 
is a stirring of unrest. Both busi 
ness and its employees have begun 
to ask questions. There is difficulty 
in keeping up production, and 
some of the “do or die” spirit has 
departed from the production 
lines. There is an undercurrent of 
murmur and doubt seeping through 
hundreds of important production 
plants and, what’s worse, a hint 
of skepticism and cynicism. 

Business especially wants to 
know the answer to some questions. 
One of these questions so frequently 
heard is, “Does anyone in Wash- 
economic 


ington understand the 


consequences of the many demands 


fled Driving 


being made on business?” It also 


is asking, “Is there anyone in 


Washington with an_ intelligent 
understanding of business prob- 
lems of the future, or are the ma- 
jority of Washington officials will- 
ing to see business restricted and 
‘managed’ until the Government 
must take over completely?” 

As one business leader puts it, 
“We are asked to do many things 
which seem needless and fruit- 
less. We are ordered about by men 
who seem, at least so far as we can 
see, wholly unaware of the conse- 
quences and completely indifferent 
to the cost, both to the nation and 
to business itself.” 

Business and the public both 
are beginning to ask if there is 
anyone in Washington or any 
group in Washington that knows 
the material needs for winning the 
war. Does anyone in Washington 
have a faint idea of the manpower 
needed for winning the war? Does 
exist in 


there Washington any 


agency which understands how 
much preparation should be made 
for attack from 
nental United States? 


There are business men whose 


outside conti- 


companies are selling so much to 
the Army and Navy that they won- 
der where all the supplies can ever 
be used. Men with long experience 
who have studied consumption of 
their products for many years 
shudder when they see requisitions 
coming in from Washington. They 
cannot understand whatever will 
be done with the vast quantities 


ordered. One man reports, “We 


_ 
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understand that the Army and 
Navy must have vast stores of ma- 
terial at thousands of points all 
over the world. We understand that 
quantities of our product may be 
sunk to the bottom of the ocean 
and lost; we know full well that it 
is better to have too much too 
soon, than too little too late. We 
understand that under the emer- 
gencies of war, tremendous waste 
is inevitable and great quantities 
of supplies may be lost to the 
enemy, burned to prevent seizure, 
abandoned, or destroyed. Even 
taking all this into consideration, 
we still do not understand why it 
is necessary for the armed forces to 
buy in such tremendous quantities.” 

But this doubt concerning the 
tremendously lavish buying of the 
armed forces is not the only factor 
which is leading business into a 
mood of distrust and doubt. 

We have known since Decem- 
ber 7 that we would receive little or 
no rubber from usual sources. Yet 
for seven months business and the 
public have been bombarded with 
one contradictory statement after 
another. And even as this is being 
written, business and the general 
little or 
about any general plan for a solu- 


public know nothing 
tion to the problem. All we know 
is that almost everyone in power 
in Washington has uttered public 
announcements, and that many of 
have been 


these announcements 


contradictory. For example, only 


three months ago the President 
said he was not worried about the 
rubber situation, because in his 
estimation industry would produce 
a tire of synthetics capable of good 
service at speeds up to 40 miles 
an hour. 

Then a few weeks later dire pre- 
dictions filled the press, and over- 
night—from the middle of one week 
in June to the beginning of the 
following week—a great drive to 
bring in scrap rubber was an- 
nounced. .The drive was literally 
catapulted upon the public. Sud- 
denly the newspapers were filled 
with articles, pictures, and car- 
toons; practically every radio an- 
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nouncer urged that all scrap rub- 
ber be brought to the nearest filling 
station and donated or sold for a 
penny a pound. Posters appeared 
as if by magic, and there was a 
stream of people going to filling 
stations with jar rings, baby nip- 
ples, hot water bottles, rubber 
mats, stamps, pads, and an occa- 
sional inner tube or casing. 

As the drive continued, we were 
told that it was a failure. The 
President announced that, if the 
war went badly it might be neces- 
sary to commandeer tires from the 
public, and the drive was extended. 
Now it is hinted that it was 
successful. Why was this drive 
launched so suddenly, after months 
of dallying? Why was it not pos- 
sible to wait until a few wecks’ time 
elapsed for preparation, publicity, 
and intelligent planning? Long be- 
fore it was over people were begin- 
ning to ask if it were just another 
aluminum drive, which also seemed 
a failure because of bad planning 
and what seemed to be anterminable 
delay in consolidating the scrap. 

Perhaps one reason for the fail- 
ure, if it was a failure, of the rub- 
ber scrap drive was the feeling on 
the part of the public that no one 
in Washington really knew what 
was needed. And one reason the 
public felt that way was because 
of the sugar rationing program. 
There is hardly a man or woman 
in America who would complain 
about sugar rationing if convinced 
it was necessary. But while we go 
to the store with ticket number 
three or four, the newspapers print 
pictures of warehouses bulging 
with sugar, and we hear tales of 
sugar piling up, unused, every- 
where. Sugar is an important com- 
modity in commerce and industry, 
vet Mr. Henderson’s bureau does 
not seem worried about the cur- 
tailed payrolls and the suspended 
tax payments which result from his 
hasty attempt to conserve sugar. 

One of the earliest admonitions 
of the war leaders was that we 
must save paper. Business, anxious 
as always to respond to patriotic 


appeals, began writing on both 


sides of letterheads, making copies 
on back of originals, conducting 
waste saving drives in _ offices. 
Housewives began saving old jews. 


papers and giving laundry wagon 


. 
drivers the boards used to stiffen 


Stores 


packages properly, and peop!» in- 


shirts. refused to wrap 
vested in waste paper balers and 
other equipment for handling \ ast; 
School 
Scouts, church members save: and 


paper. children, Boy 
collected scrap. We were told ‘hat 
the paper industry simply could 
not turn out enough paper to rrap 
shipments of war goods. Thi 
suddenly as it started, pres 
was taken off paper saving. ‘| 
was, literally, paper to burn. S 
prices went down. Mills began cur- 
tailing production. The demand 
for paper dropped rapidly. and 
some mills are at half capacity as 
this is being written. Was this hue 
and ery about paper saving just 
another case of a bad boy crying, 
“Wolf, Wolf,” just to see what the 
neighbors would do? 

Meanwhile, business, still any- 
ious to help win the war, kept pro- 
ducing record-breaking quantities 
of war materials, running day and 
night, and conducting intensive 
drives to sell bonds. The public 
went to civilian defense mectings. 
where it was told one thing at one 
meeting and something else at the 
next meeting. 

During all this confusion, the 
U-boat commanders seemed able to 
find many tankers and freighters 
close to our shores. And as they 
released their lethal torpedoes the 
Secretary of the Navy on several 
occasions assured reporters the 
U-boat menace was about to b 
ended. But 
made by Colonel Knox seemed to 


each announcement 
have the same effect on sinkings 
that Hoover’s announcements had 
on the stock market. 

The Navy scornfully declin d ci- 
Civilian _ flyers 


vilian assistance. 


volunteered to patrol shipping 
lanes. “You couldn’t spot subma 
rines. You don’t know how.” ar 
Navy. Civilia ship 


owners, many of them skille: 


swered the 
| navi 
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gators, volunteered to patrol the 


ocean’s surface. “Who are you to 
give us advice?” said the Navy in 
effect. “Your boats are too small, 
too light, and you don’t know 
enough to keep out of the way of 
the Navy. Go home and buy War 
Bonds.” But before long, with sink- 
ings growing at a rate that silenced 
all talk of a second front, the Navy 
changed its ponderous mind and 
accepted both civilian airplane and 
small boat patrols. 

\Vhile the public was inclined to 
forgive the failure to work out a 
unified command at Pearl Harbor 
which could have prevented that 
disister, the public began wonder- 
ing about other things. The Navy 
let loose a great blast of publicity 
about the Midway battle. It 
clamed Jap control of the Pacific 
was ended. But soon the Army and 
Navy were contending about who 
really won the battle of Midway. 
“The greatest Naval victory the 
Army ever won,” declared Army 
partisans. People who ought to 
know said Naval communiques de- 
liberately minimized the impor- 
tance of the Army’s land-based 
planes in the Midway action. And 
the public wonders when the Army 
and Navy will cease fighting each 
other and concentrate on the enemy. 

The Maritime Commission lets 
amuch-publicized contract for 200 
cargo ships and then cancels the 
contract, after spending several 
million dollars, claiming there isn’t 
enough material to build the ships. 
And the whole South rises as one 
man to protest. Doesn’t anyone in 
Washington know how much ma- 
terial is available? Isn’t it possible 
for all economists and statisticians 
who drive business frantic with 
their questionnaires to figure out 
within shooting distance of accu- 
racy how much our mills and mines 
can produce? 

Which brings us to an extremely 
serious phase of war effort. Busi- 
ness and industry are producing 
far ahead of anticipated quantities. 
There are any number of plants 
turning out ordnance and other 
Army and Navy supplies today 
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Typical of the hundreds of cases of business cooperation with the Government in 
bringing home to the people the necessities and rigors of war, this ‘‘front line”’ 
trench is the entrance used by 1,500 employees of the Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
The trench is part of the company’s concerted effort to increase production 


which were not expected until 1943. 
One production record after an- 
other is being broken. Production 
is piling up. The Army has repre 
around the 


sentatives rushing 


country commandeering ware- 
houses, state fair buildings, and 
private premises to hide and store 
war production. Tanks are coming 
off the line faster than they can 
be shipped. The question is—with 
ships being sunk as fast or faster 
than they can be built, will we ever 
be able to transport this enormous 
production across salt water? 

If the railroads are strained to 
the breaking point transporting 
war production, will we ever have 


enough shipping to transport our 


current output across salt water 
before it becomes obsolete? The bat- 
tle of Libya may revolutionize tank 
warfare as Midway and Coral Sea 
revolutionized naval warfare. 

It seems reasonable to assert 
that it would be fairly easy to cal- 
culate how much shipping we will 
have available at any given time in 
the future. The point is, will it 
ever be enough to transport our 
war materials to points of battle? 
The public wants to know the an- 
swer to this one and wants to know 
it badly, even though it may give 
some slight comfort to the enemy. 

In this matter of production the 
public does not forget that as late 
as March 1942 (Continued on page 20) 
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Visualizing progress of departments toward monthly production goals, these ‘‘battlefields,’’ decorated with toy soldiers, 
nurses, and other figures, portray weekly by their advances the progress achieved on Packard's ‘‘production front” 


Packard's Jomt Management 
Production Drive s2¢ mc 





Friendly competition between workers and between 
departments, rewards for suggestions, slogans, merit 
badges for good work helped bring success to the 
Packard management-labor joint production drive 





HOSEN as one of the twenty- 

five companies throughout the 
country to lead the nation’s man- 
agement-labor production drive 
requested by President Roosevelt 
and Donald M. Nelson, chairman 
of the War Production Board, the 
Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
. troit, is the first member of the 
auto-aircraft industries to an- 
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nounce that its program is in full 
effect and already producing spe- 
cific results. 

The Packard drive, known as 
the “Work-to-Win Program,” was 
planned as early as last January 
and was all ready for the con- 
sideration of the regional con- 
ference of the War Production 
Board which convened in Detroit 


on March 24. That meeting was 
attended by both management and 
labor representatives of key arma- 
ment-producing plants of the De- 
troit district, and when the Pack- 
ard program was presented, it re- 
ceived practically unanimous ap- 
proval. A few days later, the WPB 
gave the order to put it into effect. 

The Packard plan was devel- 
oped in joint meetings of manage- 
ment and labor, and it has the full 
approval and support of both. It is 
directed by a joint committee con- 
posed of three company represen- 
tatives and three from the union. 

There are three major divisions 
of the program: Promotional ac- 
tivities in the plants to stimulate 
workmen and encourage friendly 
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THE WORK FRONT 


-RONT 


THE WA 


Lapel buttons for signing up and for meri- 
torious production, banners, charts, and 
progress records won enthusiastic rivalry 
between departments at the Packard plant 


competition; recognition awards 
for outstanding production 
achievements and suggestions ; and 
a school for training unskilled 
workers and for upgrading others. 
The purpose of each and all ac- 
tivities is to stimulate the pro- 
ductivity of shop workers by in- 
creasing their interest and pride in 
their jobs and by keeping them 
constantly reminded of the vital 
importance of their part in the 
war effort. 

Promotional activities in the 
plants include an assortment of 
banners, score cards, and score- 
boards and a voluntary “best ef- 
fort” pledge card. As each worker 
signed a pledge card he was given 
a colorful pledge pin which he 
wears at all times while on duty. 

Hung throughout the plants are 
red-white-and-blue slogan boards, 
each 15 feet long, with the head- 
ing: “We’re In It! Let’s Win It! 
Work to Win!” Beneath this head- 
ing are posted winning slogans 
submitted by workers. 

Then there are cartoon posters 
showing workers, both male and 
female, kicking Hitler, Hirohito, 


and Mussolini around and featur- 
ing the slogan, “Work to Win! 
Are You IN?” 

In each department are two 
scoreboards to keep workers ap- 
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prised of progress in their depart- 
ment and their division. One is a 
production scoreboard, the other 
an efficiency chart. The first adds 
up the departmental score on the 
basis of efficiency, schedule, and 
scrap. As each such scoreboard in- 
cludes departments in one or more 
divisions, it indicates to employees 
of each department how they stand 
with relation to those in corapeting 
departments. The efficiency chart 
shows the relative cost of operat- 
ing the various factory divisions 
in comparison with the previous 
week. It also shows who is in first 
place, second place, etc., accord- 
ing to the important standard of 
efficient operation. 

Then, near every clock alley, 
there is another scoreboard that 
shows the average weekly output 
during the previous month, the 
output during the previous week, 
and the goal for the current week. 
This is shown pictorially by the 
size of the Packard engine under 
each heading. The picture for the 
current week is only an outline of 
an engine to be partly filled in each 
day to show the daily progress. 

Most interesting of all the score- 
boards, though, are miniature bat- 
tlefields near the entrance of each 
plant which show “Production on 
the March.” These are glass-en- 


closed fields, in the form of steps 
or levels, representing weeks of the 
month, on which miniature soldiers 
are deployed to represent the prog- 
ress of production in each of the 
several divisions. Each department 
of each division is represented by 
a toy soldier, as are several non- 
productive departments that assist 
them. Departments are graded on 
the basis of efficiency, scrap, and 
standard hours’ versus actual 
hours. These are totaled and com- 
puted each week, and the armies 
representing the divisions advance 
accordingly. 

If a given department registers 
a particularly high score, the toy 
soldier representing that depart- 
ment steps out in front; if another 
lags behind, literally, its represen- 
tative becomes a “casualty.” It 
may be represented as having a 
broken leg, as a wounded soldier 
attended by nurse or doctor, or by 
a poor fellow peeling potatoes on 
KP duty. 

There are also departmental ci- 
tations in the form of banners 
mounted beneath a_ headpiece. 
There are two such banners—one is 
a department citation for produc- 
tion merit and is of fine rayon, the 
other is a “Now Behind the 8-Ball” 
banner and is of cheap sign cloth. 
The former is (Continued on page 21) 
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LirtLe Rock, ARKANSAS 


Mr. Joe Doakes 
Doakesville, arkansas 


April 1, 1942 


QERICIAL (F-¥) NOTIFICATION 


You have been appointed a Private Detective. Here's your badge. 


Greetings and good luck! 


Your sole duty is to call at every stare, peanut and hemburger stend, 
factory, tuilding, and institution in your section at reguler end frequent 
intervals to check up on their supplies of paper. You are to see if they need 
wrepping paper, paper bags, toilet tissue, and paper napkins. 


You are empowered to take their orders on paper begs for immediate 
delivery, filling them from your own stock, and replenishing that reduced 
stock from ours at (y)our warehouse in Little Rock. You will therefore be 
assured never to be "out* of this item (which may mean a lost sale, never to 
be regained, and perhaps even considerable future business). 


You are allowed to deputize your sales staff, deliverymen end office 
force to do a little but effective sleuthing of their own to likewise ascer- 
tein the stocks (paper) of those in your vicinity --- BUT this badge, or your 
power of deputyship, does not allow anyone to go snooping into other people's 
business otherwise. (Yes, use this badge with discretion or we'll All be in 


the clink!) 


Por your efforte to keep the trade in your territory well stocked 
(but not overstocked) with peper, you will be allowed to keep the substantial 
profit, and steady source of incame. This amounts to a goodly sum over the 
yeer, most of which isa merely easy pick-up business, with but little effort 


on the part of anyone. 


We salute you as a Paper Detective on the great F-# Business Force. 
Now please get busy in the performance of your duty. We are awaiting your 


reports in the form of orders. 


FULTON-WASSELL PAPER COMPANY 


A Fifteen-Year-Old 
Letter Program 


BY LEO P. BOTT, JR. 


F YOU were on the prospect list 
of the Fulton-Wassell 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
you would probably be watching 


Paper 


the mails each month, about the 
first, for a letter—a gadget letter 
at that. For since 1926 this com- 
pany has been mailing once a 
month a letter to a small list of 
Not a 


wholesalers. month since 
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1926 did the letters fail to go out. 

No prices or specific brands are 
mentioned, and because the list is 
small and subject to a few changes 
it was thought necessary by the 
writer of the letters, Leo P. Bott, 
Jr., to adopt a style that would 
be good humored, that would be 
remembered, and that would be in- 
teresting enough to overcome the 


handicap of having to talk in ven- 
eral terms about paper, month 
after month. 

Each letter discusses paper to 
be sold by wholesale grocers to 
their own dealers. Each has hac to 
Payer, 


paper bags, and toilet paper. I or 


generalize on wrapping 


are a few of the ideas used. 


Have this smoke on us! Here’s 
arette to smoke as you read. Ge: 
enjoyment out of a good smoke. 
not sent as compensation, for this 
sage is indeed remunerative in i 
If you don’t smoke, give it to the 
if you are the boss, give it to the 
boy. 

What has the cigarette to do 
paper? Well, have you ever ha 
makin’s and couldn't find a paper 
letter concerns paper—however, th 
a different kind. 

and so on 


This was the first of the gadget 
letters. The next month’s was a 
sequel with a heading, “Have This 
Chew on Us!” The tie-up and first 
two paragraphs were as follows: 

Last month we sent you a Cigarette 
to smoke as you read, But perhaps you 
are the fifth, of the “four out of five” 
who does not smoke. So now chew as 
you read this message—or pass it on to 
your stenographer, unless you don't 
want her to get into that habit. 

Frankly, this gum hasn’t much to do 
with paper, although the gum manufac- 
turers would be in a deuce of a fix if 
they didn’t have paper with which to 
wrap each stick. 

On one letter, after the date, 
name, and address (salutations and 
complimentary closes are never 
used!), there appeared only thes 
words in the center of the paper: 

Speaking of TURNOVER, 
Please 
Turn 
Over 


On the opposite side was the let 
ter which started: 

BACK to our subject of TURNOVER 
—but please don’t turn over now. 

Obviously, this letter referred to 
stocks and 


utilizing this concern’s services as 


turnover in paper 
their own paper warehouse. A slo- 
gan which is used occasionally 1s 
“Those Paper Merchants at | ittle 
Rock.” Until the present emer 
gency, the firm pounded away at 
“One Day Service—Frequent|y it’s 
the same day!” 

Once a key was enclosed anc was 
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attached to a tag on which was 
printed, “Key to Paper Warehouse 
at Little Rock” followed by a few 
appropriate words. 

Another good stunt was a two- 
page letter. On the first page was 
simply the date and name and ad- 
dress of the recipient. On the sec- 
ond page, in only two paragraphs, 
was the letter which began: “*—In 
fact, even with this two-page letter, 
we could still sum it up into these 
points’—and then the various 
talkiig points were mentioned. 

“Cutting the corners” was the 
subject of one letter, and the cor- 
ners were actually cut off the let- 
terhead. 
resorted to without the enclosing 
of gadgets. Some of the letters 


Novelty has also been 


have been “die-cut” in the shape 
of various objects. 

One letter was in the shape of 
an cld-fashioned beehive and tied 
up with tapping new sources of 
honey and new sources of revenue. 
Another was in the shape of a 
horse's head. A few pieces of hay 
were inserted where the mouth was 
ind the letter alluded to good, old- 
fashioned horse sense. One letter 
was cut in the shape of a medicine 
bottle; another in the shape of a 
fish and placed in a woman’s hair 
net; another was shaped like a 
drinking glass; another resembled 
apair of bare feet on one of which 
was a bunion pad; one letter was 
shaped like a water faucet; an- 
other like a postage stamp; an- 
other like a cup and saucer. 

“Here’s a good yarn” started 
a letter to which was attached a 
piece of yarn. An apt joke fol- 
lowed, which led into the meat of 
the letter itself. An actual fallen 
leaf in one letter tied up with 
autumn. A little artificial forget- 
me-not was pasted on one letter 
with an appropriate tie-up. In an- 
other, a marble was enclosed and 
alluded to the subject of turnover. 

Gadgets have been purchased to 
demonstrate certain points or sub- 
jects. However, it often happens 
that when a good novelty is found, 


that is not expensive, too heavy 
hor tso bulky, (Continued on page 25) 
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Sandblasting equipment used in resurfacing old, hard, 


slick’’ typewriter cylin- 


ders by method described in the story below. The process saves use of new rubber 


Renews Typewriter Cylinders 
Without New Rubber 


AVING a 


rubber compound a year has 


million pounds of 
been made possible by experiments 
recently completed by Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories in New York. 

As all owners of office machines 
know, the cylinders or platens on 
typewriters and other office ma- 
chines consist of a core of wood 
or steel, over which is slipped a 
sleeve of rubber compound. 

With extensive use, the cylinders 
become hard and glazed, and no 
longer hold the paper securely. 
When this occurs, it has been cus 
tomary to return them to the fac 
tory to have the old rubber re- 
moved and new rubber installed. 

It happens that Bell Telephone 
Laboratories itself has nearly a 
thousand cylinders that must be 
maintained. In an effort to reduce 
the demand for rubber, A. E. Pat 
tinson, in charge of office machine 
maintenance, asked the Labora- 
tories’ organic research chemist, 


A. 8. 


some wav of 


Kemp, if there were not 
avoiding this loss 
of rubber. Mr. Kemp, in coopera- 
tion with F. S. Malm, in charge 
of one of the  rubber-research 
groups, discovered that by sand- 
blasting the glazed cylinders for 
two or three minutes, a surface 
was formed that in many ways was 
superior to the original. The re- 
duction in the diameter of the 
evlinder due to this resurfacing is 
less than two-thousandths of an 
inch. Cylinders treated in_ this 
manner have had hard service in 
Bell Laboratories for more than 
six months without showing need 
for further treatment. 

Typewriter cylinders vary con- 
siderably in size but on the ordi- 
nary letter-page machine the rub- 
ber weighs in the neighborhood of 
a pound, and with over a million 
replacements a year, sandblasting 
promises to save a million pounds 
of rubber compound a year. 





(Ditto Inc., Photo) 


PULLMAN’S “ONE WRITING” 
PARTS ORDER PLAN 





Fewer people handle paper work for greater production, 
producing parts orders, route sheets, labor tickets, and 
other forms with no rewriting at the big ordnance plant 
of Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 





ITH a “one-writing” plan re- 

cently put into effect in the 
Hammond plant of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company’s production manager’s 
office, parts orders, route sheets, 
labor tickets are produced in quan- 
tity without retyping. Twenty-four 
less people now handle 10 per cent 
more production for three shifts 
of factory employees. 

It isn’t possible to mention the 
product which the big car-building 
plant is now building. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the product will 
bring many a headache to Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Musso before the 
war ends. 
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To start the production of a 
part in the Pullman plant, it is 
the practice to prepare in the 
office of J. M. DuBois, assistant 
production manager, a number of 
forms to notify every department 
or employee involved in production 
of the order. 

First, there is the “Route Sheet,” 
on which the following information 
must appear: Part or assembly 
number, quantity, material, date, 
schedule, operation number, ma- 
chine, set-up, piecework price, as 
well as other necessary data. 

Copies of this Route Sheet must 
be sent to the schedule clerk, time 
study department, superintendent, 


dispatcher, production record 
clerk, works manager, tool crib, 
accounting department, and _ jn 
some cases other executives or 
departments. One copy is a move 
ticket. 

In addition to the Route Shicet, 
there must be a labor ticket for 
each operation, a ticket to aut}ior- 
ize withdrawal of raw or finished 
parts, and a receipt for the with- 
drawal of the material or parts, as 
well as a ticket to notify the ‘ool 
crib to have ready the necessary 
tools for each operation. 

There is both day work nd 
piecework involved in the manv- 
facture of some parts, as wel! as 
set-up operations which are not 
always performed by the machine 
operators. These tickets musi be 
prepared too, as well as the final 
inspection tickets for the inspec- 
tors, and another ticket to author- 
ize acceptance of the finished parts 
in the finished stores department. 

Once it was the practice to 
typewrite all these forms. It was 
impossible to make enough copies 
at one writing so it was necessary 
to recopy many of the forms. Fach 
recopying brought the hazard of 
errors, required extra time, and 
delayed completion of each manu- 
facturing order. 

Today the material is typed once 
on a Ditto master sheet, put into 
a Ditto machine, and all the neces- 
sary copies run off in less time 
than it takes to read about it. 

The Route Sheet, which contains 
all necessary information, includ- 
ing piecework prices, is standard 
letterhead size, 814 by 11 inches. 
Obviously, copies of the Route 
Sheet must go to some departments 
which are not concerned with piece- 
work rates. The master sheet is 
partially blocked off when making 
copies which do not need this infor- 
mation, so the prices do not show. 

When the necessary copies of 
the Route Sheet are made, then the 
work of making the labor tickets 
begins. Remember, a Route Sheet 
may show as many as fifteen to 


twenty operations. For each o 


these operations there must be 4 
labor ticket. To make these !abor 
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tickets, all but the information for 
one operation is blocked off the 
master sheet, and the information 
concerning only the one operation, 
plus the “head” information which 
appears on top of the Route Sheet, 
is duplicated. The head informa- 
tion carries the part name, num- 
ber, quantity, etc., which remains 
standard for all operations. 

In addition to the Route Sheet 
copies and labor tickets, there is 
onc other form, the “Operation De- 
tails” sheet, which includes a space 
for a sketch of the operation where 
necded. This sheet gives the opera- 
tion sequence, tools and gauges re- 
quired, operation description, in- 
cluding speed of machine, and 
instructions for the actual opera- 
tion. Copies of these Operation 
Detail sheets go to all who receive 
the Route Sheets. These are also 
produced on Ditto equipment. 

Once the Ditto master sheets 
have been written, there is no need 
for any more typing until some 
detail of the operations has been 
changed or there is a new price 
set on the piecework scale. In the 
event of the change of only one or 
two prices or other minor changes, 
corrections are made on the master, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
writing the entire form again. 
There are now about 3,000 mas- 
ters in the file for the largest unit 
manufactured, so that when it 
comes time to manufacture any of 
the 8,000 items, the masters are 
simply withdrawn from the files, 
put on the Ditto machines, and 
the entire manufacturing release 
quickly completed, with all neces- 
sary copies. There are also several 
thousand other masters for smaller 
machines which, as we said earlier, 
cannot be named. 

Copies of the Route Sheets are 
bound into loose-leaf covers for in- 
stant reference by various execu- 
tives throughout the works. These 
books are called “bibles” and con- 
tain all the necessary information 
about manufacturing the several 
thousand parts involved in com- 
pleting the ordnance units now be- 
ing made in place of railway cars. 

The company has two Ditto ma- 
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All these forms and many duplicates for different purposes, such as time 
study, material requisitions, payroll and cost accounting, are made from 
one master, at one writing, insuring speed and absolute copy accuracy 


chines in this department, and 
ach machine averages twenty-four 
complete sets of releases daily. In 
addition to the new and revised 
Route Sheets as required, fifteen 
other reports are produced on the 
Ditto machines. 

From copies of the Route Sheets 
and the labor tickets, every ac- 
counting operation, all the payroll 
data for piecework, and cost- 
accounting figures are compiled. 
Every other necessary accounting 
and recording operation is also 
provided for on the Route Sheets. 
There are spaces for recording 


rejections, for making rejection 
ticket numbers, for recording the 
good pieces, the inspector’s signa- 
ture, and date. 

Thus, with a minimum of typing 
and a minimum of paper work, 
Pullman puts through thousands 
of orders, calling for skilled, strict 
tolerance manufacturing. Delays, 
errors, endless retyping are elimi- 
nated. Once a master sheet is 
proofread and known to be cor- 
rect, it’s only a few minutes until 
the sheets are being sorted for dis- 
tribution to the proper depart- 
ments to begin manufacturing. 
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‘*Hang the Rats’’ was the slogan of a recent parade staged at Meriden, Connec- 
ticut, by the New Departure Division of General Motors Corporation. The rats, 


Lost Time, Inefficiency, Accidents, represented by Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito, were first paraded in a colorful procession, then publicly hanged 





Carboloy’s Order and 
Receiving System 


IVE-PART 


four-part receiving forms have 


order forms and 
speeded work in the order and re- 
ceiving departments of Carboloy 
Company, Inc., Detroit, and elimi- 
nated errors in writing shipping 
labels, while at the same time pro- 
viding a foolproof system. 

The order form, 81 by 6 inches, 
is rather unique in that the first 
copy, printed on goldenrod stock, 
contains a perforated portion 
which is the label when detached 
and affixed to the box in which the 
precision tools made by the com- 
pany are shipped. By using a por- 
tion of the order as a_ shipping 
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label, the label is written at the 
same time the order is, thus elimi- 
nating errors which are likely to 
occur when label-writing is a sepa- 
rate operation. 

The second copy, printed on 
salmon stock, is sent to the gen- 
eral office at Detroit each day so 
that headquarters may be fully 
informed about what each plant is 
shipping. ‘The number three copy 
goes to the district office and pro- 
vides means by which all districts 
may be checked individually. It is 
printed on blue stock. The number 
four copy, printed on white stock, 
is a packing slip and is enclosed in 


each package for checking. Nuin- 
ber five copy is on canary stock 
and is retained by the branch js- 
suing the original order. The sys- 
tem has proved successful becau x 
it provides each interested depa 
ment with a record of every ori 
shipped by the company. 

The receiving system, in qu: 
ruplicate, consists of the origin 
printed on white stock, mark 
“Purchasing Department Cop, “ 
When goods are received, this co 
is dispatched to the purchasi 
department for comparison w 
the purchase order held there. 

The duplicate, printed on pi 
stock, is the receiving departm 
copy and is used for compari 
with the 


copy of the purchase order cov: 


receiving departmen'’ 


ing the goods received. This co V 
of the purchase order is on file in 
the receiving department. Thx 
copy of the purchase order and thi 
duplicate receiving form remain 
attached to each other until the 
entire shipment is received and 
checked. 

The triplicate, printed on green 
stock, is sent to the department 
receiving the incoming shipment 
and is sent to that department to 
notify the foreman that the ship- 
ment has arrived and the goods 
ready to go into production or 
use. The quadruplicate is printed 
on canary stock and filed numeri- 
‘ally in the receiving department 
to guard against possible missing 
copies. All forms are consecutively 
numbered, and all copies must be 
accounted for. Both sets of forms 
are made by the Egry Register 
Company and are used in that 
company’s registers. 

So that any responsible party 
may have ready access to any 
record, receiving copies are cross 
indexed, and if the alphabetical 
files do not bring to light the 
record being traced, it can_ be 
found in the numerical file. 

E. C. Howell, advertising mn- 
ager of the Carboloy Company. 
Inc., furnished the facts for ‘his 
description of the systems. 
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Take your time, Jake! 


Au ‘ust 1942 


Jake is not dead. 
Jake is thinking. 
Jake is thinking about his next move. 


Jake knows there are a lot of possible moves 
(mostly bad ) in a game of chess. But Jake does 
not know how many. Shall we tell him? Hey, 
Jake! Get a pencil. Write down “1.” Then 
write five hundred zeros after it. That’s how 


many possible moves in a game of chess! 
+ * 


We know from experience that, ordinarily, a 
lot of people would write to us and say, “Out 
with it! How did you arrive at that figure?” 


So we will answer them right now: 


Dear Reader. We didn’t arrive at it. We got 
it out of a book. We don’t know how the 
mathematician who wrote the book arrived 
at it. But he is an expert mathematician, and 
we trust him. We are experts, too, but on a 
different kind of figure work. Our kind is the 
figure work connected with business and in- 
dustry (especially costs and payrolls). We 
make adding-calculating machines to handle 
such figure work, and provide an accurate 
guide to the best management-moves. 


These machines are vital weapons in man- 
agement’s battle for increased production. 
They are fast, to save time. They are eco- 
nomical, to save money. They are called 


Comptometers. Yours very truly, 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1724 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Taking the Headaches Out of 
Payroll Handling 





Simplified Social Security compiling and reporting, 
conservation of clerical time, improved time study data 
follows installation of modern payroll equipment in 
Winchester Division of Western Cartridge Company 





ITH a payroll five times the 

size it was back in 1936, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
division of Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, is able to handle its present 
huge payroll without a change of 
method. Adding new machines has 
been sufficient. This is because 
Winchester modernized its payroll 
and developed a speedy method for 
necessary deductions and for sta- 
tistical records when Social Secur- 
ity came into being. 

Prior to 1936, Winchester’s 
payroll record keeping, while ade- 
quate for those times, still left con- 
siderable to be desired, judged by 
today’s standards. Chiefly, it pro- 
vided information only on amounts 
paid and on hours worked. 

When Social Security’s new de- 
mands upon payroll accounting 
systems began to loom on the ho- 
rizon, Winchester officials thor- 
oughly investigated them and, as 
a result, decided it would be desir- 
able to maintain records of weekly 
earnings, accumulated earnings by 
quarters, Social Security tax week- 
ly and by quarters, hours worked 
weekly and by quarters, and, pos- 
sibly, number of days worked each 
week and by quarters. To Win- 
chester’s, as to all payroll plans, 
most of this information was 
totally foreign up to that time. 

After considerable thought and 
‘ discussion, Winchester worked out 
a plan under which—utilizing a 
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Burroughs payroll accounting ma- 
chine—pay check, employee’s 
statement of earnings and deduc- 
tions, individual earnings record 
and pay draft register were pre- 
pared in one operation (see illus- 
tration) with all desired totals-to- 
date being automatically provided 
by the machine. 

This plan was placed in opera- 
tion in April 1937, and, except for 
additional machines required as the 
volume grew in the intervening 
five years, is unchanged today. 
According to officials of the com- 
pany, it has accomplished a three- 
fold result: 

1. It has greatly simplified com- 
piling and reporting Social Se- 
curity information to the Federal 
Government and unemployment in- 
surance figures to the state by 
reducing these operations to mere 
copying of information from the 
payroll records, 

2. It has conserved clerical time 
by enabling payroll records to be 
handled in a minimum of. time and 
with a maximum of accuracy. 

3. It has greatly facilitated the 
gathering of important time study 
data. 

The sources for postings to the 
payroll records are “shop payroll” 
forms on which are shown hours 
worked by each employee each day 
as well as regular and overtime 
earnings. When all information for 
a particular pay has been received 


in the payroll accounting depa 
ment (usually by Tuesday afi 
noon), hours and earnings figu 
appearing on the shop pay: 
forms are cross-footed and | 
anced by shops. Overtime, if a 

is then added to regular earni 
to determine the amount of gi 
earnings, following which So 
Security and Winchester Fund ; 
ductions are entered. War bo 
insurance, and other deductions 
are pre-posted, since they are fixed 
amounts not dependent upon the 
amount of earnings as are the So- 
cial Security and Winchester Fund 
deductions. 

When this information has been 
recorded and balanced, the shop 
payroll forms go to the posting 
machine operators for preparation 
of the payroll records. Winches- 
ter’s is entirely a check payroll 
which, except for a few executives, 
is paid on Thursday and Friday 
of each week. 

Prior to this time, pay draft 
registers have been addressed with 
man’s name, Social Security num- 
ber, pay date, check number, ete. 

First picking up the old balances 
of Amount Earned and Social Se- 
curity tax, the operator enters and 
prints the current Amount Earned 
and current Social Security tax, 
the machine automatically com- 


puting and printing totals to date 


for both. 

The operator then picks up the 
old balance of Hours Worked and 
enters and prints the current 
Hours with the machine automati- 
cally computing and printing the 
total to date. Current Days ind 
Days to Date could be accumul: ted 
in a similar manner, although \Win- 
chester is not doing this at present. 
Provision has likewise been made 
to handle a withholding tax, hen 
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When the operator enters the net pay figure, it automatically prints in two places on the check and in one place on the 
employee’s statement and pay draft register. All other deductions are then entered and printed in one operation 


and if such should become a reality. 

To complete the records, the 
operator enters the Net Pay figure, 
which automatically prints in two 
places on the check, and in one 
place on the employee’s statement 
and pay draft register. All other 
deductions are then entered and 
printed in one operation. 

The machine automatically ac- 
cumulates totals of current Gross 
Earnings, Current Social Security 
Tax, Amount Earned to Date, So- 
cial Security Tax to Date, Miscel- 
Deductions, Insurance, 
Winchester Fund, Amount Paid, 
Hours Current and Hours to Date 
by shops, and these totals must 
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agree with the control figures pre- 
viously set up when the shop pay- 
roll forms were balanced. Possible 
errors are localized by balancing 
each shop’s records independently, 
and, since all related records are 
wiitten simultaneously, absolute 
agreement between records thus is 
assured. 

Since employees receive a state- 
ment of earnings and deductions 
with each pay, no specially pre- 
pared statement need be given 
them. 
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Winchester operators today av 
erage about 190 postings per hour 
—a figure which, due to the use 
of some inexperienced help, is about 
20 per cent below what is consid 
ered “par.” 

Early in the operation of its 
plan, Winchester found that, due 
to inefficient arrangement around 
the machine of the posting media 
and the records to be posted, the 
production rate was suffering. This 
condition was corrected by placing 
the records closer to the machine 
so that the necessary operator arm 
travel was reduced. Further than 
that, the records were so arranged 
that the operator could pick up 
the next check-statement and indi- 
vidual earnings record for posting 
as the ones just completed were 
being returned to their trays. This 
continuing operation involving 
minimum arm travel has minimized 
to a great extent the time required 
paper 
speeded up posting production ac- 


for handling and _ has 
cordingly. 

To promote sustained high-speed 
production of the payroll records, 
Winchester 


shifts of two hours each, then turn 


operators work in 


the work over to another set of 
operators who also post uninter- 
ruptedly for two hours each, and 
so on until all records have been 
posted. Of course, when not post- 
ing, all operators have other duties 
to perform within the department. 

At intervals, in connection with 
time study activity, the manage- 
ment wants to know the average 
hourly earnings by types of work 
in the plant. Since the payroll rec- 
ords always show hours to date for 
all employees, the gathering of 
these figures for time study work 
thus becomes an easy matter. 

In Winchester’s 


are found all the 


payroll ac- 
counting system 
chief advantages available through 
modern methods. 

As expressed by a spokesman 
for the company: “Our system was 
designed six years ago with a spe- 
cific purpose in mind—namely, to 
answer the statistical requirements 
of Social Security. Efficient rec- 
ord keeping machinery was set up 
to meet those requirements just as 
efficient machinery exists in our 


factory to handle our production 


requirements. 
“To consider just one aspect of 
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our plan, the automatic accumula- 
tion of to-date statistical totals for 
each employee has saved us count- 
less hours of troublesome ‘recap- 
ping’ which would otherwise be 
necessary to arrive at those fig- 
ures. 

“Another important advantage 


of our plan—particularly today— 


is that it accomplished the neces- 
sary results in a minimum of time 
and without unnecessary opera- 
tions. Writing related records in 
one operation, for example, means 
that duplication of effort is avoid- 
ed. For that reason, and because 
machine posting in itself is fast, 
we are able to complete and balance 


the work quickly, which is highly 
desirable now. 

“Conditions today call for co: 
servation of clerical hours, fo 
rapid, accurate production of a 
counting records, and for up-t. 
date statistical information to | 
available at all times. Our syste: 
answers all those requirements 





Has Washington Stifled Driving Power of Business? 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Air Corps generals were 
screaming out loud for more planes, 
and still more planes. Now, in mid- 
summer, we are told there are more 
planes than there are pilots to fly 
them. Yet the Air Corps poohed 
poohed the idea that it was not 
training pilots fast enough. 

The public still remembers the 
carnival of tomfoolery that marked 
the beginning of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. A housecleaning re- 
moved some of the more obvious 
incompetents and the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense seems to get down 
to business. Millions of people 
volunteer. They are told how to 
douse bombs, how to use stirrup 
pumps and fire fighting apparatus. 
Then the War Production Board 
refuses to release critical materials 
for civilian defense products, say- 
ing, in effect, the civilian defense 
attempts to educate and train de- 
fenders against outside attack are 
worthless, or at least not important 
enough to be given necessary equip- 
ment. 

Right now the country stands 
befuddled as the partisans of pe- 
troleum, coal, and grain dispute 
which is the best raw material for 
synthetic First it was 
guayule, and we saw newsreel pic- 


rubber. 


tures of the giant from Houston, 
Jesse Jones, posing with a guayule 
bush in one hand, his other hand 
caressing a finished casing. Ap- 
‘parently guayule was the answer 
to our rubber needs. But guayule 
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was pushed off the front pages and 
from the newsreels to make room 
for accusations that a big oil com- 
pany was in league with Germany 
and held better rubber processes 
than it was willing to release. Soon 
the accusations were practically 
withdrawn, and the rubber pro- 
gram entered another phase of 
wordy debate. 

The people and business want to 
know and consider themselves en- 
titled to know the answers to some 
of or all of the questions outlined 
here. They want more assurance 
that Washington is trying as hard 
to win the war as the people are 
willing to try, when and if proper- 
ly led. The people are doubtful 
about some of today’s expendi- 
tures. What is the Rockefeller 
Committee doing with the $28,000,- 
000 it is spending on good neighbor 
relations in South America? What 
is this committee doing that the 
State Department couldn’t do 
better? 

Does the Army and Navy really 
need 500,000 from 
business? This is one typewriter 


typewriters 


for every 20 men in an Army and 
Navy of 10,000,000 
than are now enlisted? 

Can the Government sincerely 
expect price ceilings to work so 


more men 


long as it continues granting pay 
raises to articulate and strong 
labor unions, but letting everybody 
tell the white collar workers they 


must not expect raises? 


Why is it necessary to set v 
huge press relations and publici' 
bureaus if the Army and Navy » 
not release the news to them? 

When the War 


Board sends out millions of 1 


Producti: 


leases telling people what to eat, 
how to cook, isn’t it doing a job 
the Agricultural Department has 
already done? 

When the War Manpower 
Board starts a nutrition program, 
work that 
might well be done by Agricultural 


isn’t it duplicating 


Department county agents and 
demonstrators who have been at 
work on this job for many years? 

Business has bowed to every wish 
of the leaders of the war effort. It 
has not complained, it has not fal- 
tered. It has beat many promises, 
meanwhile taking many complaints 
and criticisms and threats. It has 
worked in the dark much of the 
time, and it has written checks for 
tax payments which are far bigger 
than any ever dreamed of a few 
years back. It has mortgaged its 
future for the national security. 
It wants to know if government 
agencies have done as much, have 


done it as well, and as economic 


ly. It wants to know how much of 


the total war effort is waste and 1 
some of that waste can’t be eli 
nated. It wants to know if gover 
ment isn’t taking undue advant:« 4 
of the rubber stamp which re 
“Secret” to cover up its mista! 
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Packard’s Joint 


Management — —, 
Production Drive = .sx>*” 


Continued from page 11) 


awarded for exceeding production 
schedule, the latter for not making 
par in production. The headpiece 
provides squares to show the num- 
bv of weeks the citation for merit 
has been won and the number the 
8 ball banner has been held. 

At the time the program was in- 
troduced, all workers were invited 
t. sign a card pledging themselves 
t do their best to work to win. 
Those who did so—and, of course, 
all did—were given a lapel pin. 

This pin can be replaced by a 
“\War Worker” pin with one wing 
by outstanding performance. A 
committee consisting of two work- 
ers and two supervisory men from 
eich department and one member 
of the Work to Win Committee 
checks upon the performance of the 
workers each month and makes the 
awards. These are given for nota- 
ble production or for submitting 
slogans, poems, or cartoons. The dial 

For two-time winners or for es- mechanism is 
pecially outstanding performance, simplicity itself. 
there is a third pin called the 
“Wings Award.” It is silver and h ° h : 
enamel and has two wings. Smoot. ly-flowing Mec ANISM 

The plan has been received in Because Marchant uses an exclusive system of continuously flowing dials, 

fine spirit by the workers, accord- there is no stop and start, no shock and jar in its operation... Marchant’s 
ing to Curt Murdock, president of secret of long life and smooth performance. 
Packard Local 190, UAW-CIO. Test this point yourself by holding your finger on a Marchant in action. 
“We said we’d put this drive over You cannot feel any pounding or thumping because all intermittent mechan- 
and we’re doing just that,” he ism has been eliminated. Instead, you sense only the rhythmical flow of 
said. “Individually and collective- the dials, quietly revolving with uninterrupted motion... your assurance 
of greater operating speeds and longer service with a Marchant. 











ly, we are living up to our volun- 
tary pledges which we signed at Ask the Marchant Man today to explain the advantages of the other 19 points. 











the start of the program, to give 
our best efforts to win this war by 
working to win.” 

George T. Christopher, presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Packard, was equally well pleased. = 
“After a single month’s operation, = SILENT SPIED 
the suecess of the plan is being Beto 
reflected in greater production, in- — 4 
creased efficiency, and less scrap,” Marchant Calculating Machine Company - Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 


he said. SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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War shortages, rationing, scarcity of trained help, freezing new office machines 
bring new problems to the office manager daily. In brief paragraphs we here 
report what we hope to be helpful, timely suggestions to cut costs, speed work 





O NEW typewriters for the 

average office for the duration. 
Many office managers have found 
that it saves wear and tear on 
typewriters to mount each type- 
writer on a felt cushion. Others 
use a slab of Celotex acoustic tile. 
Noise is lessened and the vibration 
absorbed, increasing the life of the 
typewriter. 


* 


Although the paper shortage 
scare has been proved premature, 
some well-known companies are still 
using the back of the letterhead, 
instead of a second page when let- 
ters are longer than one page. 


* 

Valuable records, documents, 
blueprints, and similarly important 
papers are being photographed on 
35-millimeter film and stored in 
vaults by some companies. The 
vault should be at a different loca- 
tion, away from the office. In case 
of fire at the home office these small 
films can be enlarged and read or 
reproduced with ease. 


* 

One of the reasons typewriters 
become clogged and dirty is that 
typists do not shift carriages to 
the extreme right or left when 
erasing. Doing this prevents the 
rubber waste and fibre from the 
paper falling into the mechanism 
of the machine. A minor point, 
but one that keeps typewriters 
operating better and longer. 


* 
Shortage of pencils, rubber 
bands, clips in your office? Here’s 


the result of a check-up in one 
office. Average contents of desks 
were: 7 mechanical pencils, 13 
wooden pencils, 2 fountain pens, a 
double handful of metal clips, and 
4 ounces of rubber bands. Stenog- 
raphers averaged better than 800 
letterheads per desk, with almost 
invariably a large oversupply of 
carbon paper, second sheets, print- 
ed forms, filing folders, and similar 
supplies. 


* 

Surest, simplest way of increas- 
ing production where several oper- 
ators are doing similar work is to 
post production figures on bulletin 
boards. Just post the daily cy- 
clometer figure, the line count, or 
the daily production figure, such 
as invoices written, ledger postings 
completed, and say nothing. Time 
after time this plan has brought 
increased production. 


* 

Productive source of filing 
equipment is the private office. 
Many executives have private filing 
equipment twice actual needs. 


Some executives have file draw: 
which have not been revised, cleat 
out, or in active use for years 
Filing cabinets are not storave 
cabinets. If short of filing cabin 
in your office, raid the priva 
offices. Of course, there will 
kicks. But not one executive in fi\ 
can soundly justify the demands | 
makes for filing equipment. 


* 

Office managers find that the 
many new employees coming into 
offices do not understand the tru 
value of posture chairs. They are 
attempting to teach stenographers, 
typists, machine operators to take 
full advantage of the fatigu 
arresting features of these chairs. 
They urge operators to sit back 
in the chair, rest their spines 
against the back of the chair. 
Any office worker habitually sitting 
on the edge of a chair inevitably 
suffers from needless fatigue 
around mid-afternoon. 


* 
Many executives are helpless 
when their secretaries leave or go 


Painted red, white, and blue, this coach of Chicago Motor Coach Company 
operates on a regular bus line, urging the purchase of War Bonds. The idea 
met with instant approval, so other similar paint jobs are now in work 
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n 
Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an Opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


“NINE? 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Claimed as the world’s largest installation of fluorescent lamps, Hygrade Syl- 
vania has just completed shipment of 156,000 fluorescent lamps and starters to 
the Willow Run Bomber Plant, operated by Ford Motor Company near Detroit 


on vacation. They can’t find papers 
filed in private files. This is espe- 
cially true of executives who keep 
drawers full of material filed by 
subjects. The trouble is they for- 
get whether truck data are filed 
under “Motor Trucks,” “Delivery 
Equipment,” or “Transportation.” 
Remedy for this is to have secre- 
taries make an index of all private 
files before they leave. It’s a great 
timesaver. 


* 


For the benefit of new employees, 
gather samples of all office forms, 
Multigraph or Mimeograph in- 
structions for use on each form, 
and supply each employee with a 
set of them. It often requires sev- 
eral weeks for the new employee to 
become familiar with the different 
printed forms used in the average 
medium-size or large office. Giving 
each employee who may need to 
use them a set of forms with in- 
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structions on them saves a lot of 
question-asking and avoids some 
confusion. 


* 


Here are the prices offered for 
typewriters by the Government in 
its drive to buy half a million sec- 
ond-hand typewriters from busi- 
ness for use by the Army and 
Navy. I.B.M. Electromatics, more 
than five years old, $12.50; over 
four but less than five years, $15; 
over three, but less than four, 
$22.50; over two but-less than 
three, $30; over one year but less 
than two, $40; and less than one 
year, $70. Remington Standard 
(11-inch carriage) from $17.50 to 
$40, depending upon serial num- 
bers. Remington Noiseless from 
$20 to $42, depending upon serial 
numbers. Royal Standard from 
$20 to $40, depending on serial 
numbers. L C Smith from $20 to 
$40, depending on serial numbers. 


L C Smith Silent from $20 to $42, 
depending on serial numbers. \p- 
derwood Standard from $20 to 
$40, depending on serial numbcrs, 
Underwood Noiseless from $20 to 
$42, depending on serial numbers. 
Woodstock Standard from $20 ¢ 
$40, depending on serial numb: r 
All for 11-inch carriage mod 
Twelve-inch carriages bring $2 5 
more, 14-inch $5.00 more, while 
16-, 18- and 20-inch, Uncle § 
adds $10, and over 20 inches : 
extra. Elite and pica types « 


are considered. 
* 


Many office managers whose of- 
fice machines are beginning to wear 
out have been agreeably surprised 
at the work turned out by the re 
pair and rebuilding departments of 
the various office machine coma 
nies. Prices are reasonable and the 
rebuilt machines are excellent. One 
company is having 1,100  type- 
writers rebuilt. 


* 


Girton Manufacturing Company, 
Millville, Pennsylvania, producer 
of dairy plant equipment, writes, 
“One Day Nearer to Victory,” just 
above the date line on its outgoing 


correspondence. 


* 


If your company has been 
awarded a Navy “E” for excel- 
lence, we suggest that you print 
notice to this effect on your letter- 
heads. Most companies which have 
done this use the lower left-hand 
corner of the letterhead for this 


purpose. 
+ 


Employers complain that turn- 
over in office help is increasing. 
One company reports a 30 per 
cent turnover since last year, part- 


ly due, of course, to men leaving 
for the Armed Services. But wateh 


seve ral 


for other reasons, warn 
well-known office executives. Bad 
lighting, noise, poor ventilation. 
overcrowding—these are somv of 
the causes contributing to high 
turnover, which can be corre«ted. 
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A Fifteen-Year-Old 
Letter Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


a letter is written to tie up with 
the gadget itself. One of the most 
difficult letters of the latter cate- 
gory to prepare was that in which 
a tiny but actual Bible was at- 
tached. This had to be handled 
with much care and good taste. 
The letter began: 

‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
de to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.” 

Matt. vii. 12 

‘his isn’t a sermon, although a little 
religion in business wouldn’t do any 
harm, just like a lot of religion in world 
affairs these days would do a heap of 
good, 

This miniature Bible contains the 
above passage, which may be summed 
up as “Do as you would be done by.” 
Such a creed has been handed down 
through the ages as The Golden Rule. 


The letter then discussed Golden 
Rule in business and that of the 
company’s policy. 

The letters have kept up with 
the times—depression, possible in- 
flation, hand-to-mouth buying, etc., 
and now shortages. The current 
letters are apologetic about delays 
in delivery but still keep up to the 
general style of the others. How- 
ever, such monthly messages don’t 
try to sell directly. Prior to pres- 
ent conditions, the letters aimed 
to sell more paper by keeping be- 
hind the jobbers to “push paper,” 
and explaining how they could 
profit by selling this specialty. 

Some of the many other gadgets 
used, and with relevant tie-ups, 
are: Fishhooks, rotten _ fishline, 
clothespins, buttons, beads, shoe- 
strings, corset strings, lumps of 
sugar, mustaches, steel springs, 
private detective badges, combs, 
whistles, confetti, sponges, soap, 
headache powder, Mexican jump- 
ing beans, Chinese coins, latch- 
strings, feathers, luck pieces, puz- 
ales, rubber balloons, “Lifesavers,” 
sand, ashes, salt, moss, ginger, 
lamp wicks, pipe cleaners, razor 
blales, broom straw, hat pads, ete. 
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JUST A LOT OF DOODLING 


.. the result of many a conference 


by gon herold 


I have sat in many a business con- 
ference and wondered why 12 men in 
aroom should so often add up dumber 
than any one of the 12. 

I hate most conferences. 

So I was just the man for the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company to come to 
for help in writing the booklet, “How 
to Harness a Conference.” 

They already had most of the 
answers; what they wanted from me 
mostly was some emotional dressing 
and some literary salt and pepper. 

Hammermill has developed, among 
other things, some smart ideas for 
printed forms which help keep a con- 
ference on the beam, get it down to 
brass tacks, and nail its results. Forms 
that cover every detail of a meeting: 
the date... who was present... what 
was decided... who is to do what, and 
when .. . who is to follow through. 

If you’ll read my booklet, and study 
the Hammermill forms, I believe fewer 
of your conferences will result in just 
a lot of aimless doodling and the 
accumulation of a pile of cigar and 
cigarette butts. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Please mail me, free, a copy of Don Herold’s 
booklet ‘HOW TO HARNESS A CONFERENCE.” 


Name 


Please attach to your company letterhead 








At the Oak Park, Illinois, store of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany this bulletin board encourages employees to write to 
former co-workers now in the services. Headed, ‘‘Letters 


from Your Friends in Service, 


all letters received are 


posted. Stationery on the table below invites the reader 
to sit down and write a few lines in answer to the posted 
letter. Thus each envelope sent from the store contains 
a round-robin letter with messages from several employees 





Home War Work Battalion Formed 
By C.M.0. Employees 


A Home Front Battalion has 


been organized to make em- 
ployees of the Chicago Mail 
Order Company conscious of the 
part they can play in the war 
effort, even though the firm is 
not directly connected with war 
work, Each employee who be- 
comes a member enters as a 
buck private, and as he proves 
his patriotism by deeds is cred- 
ited with points which bring 
promotion in rank. Upon earn- 
ing one hundred points, which 
means sufficient war work to 
equal the efforts of about fifty 
average citizens, the rank of 
general is given. 

Employees receive credit for 
efforts to collect scrap, blood 
donations to the Red Cross, 
membership in the War Bond 
Ten Per Cent Club, perfect at- 
tendance at work, preparation 
for civilian defense, letters sent 


to men in the’ service, and 
work in all branches of the war 
effort. 

Members pay dues by buying 
at least 50 cents worth of War 
Savings Stamps monthly, over 
and above their payroll deduc- 
tions. The emblem for the 
Battalion is a circular red, 
white, and blue celluloid pin 
with a bull’s-eye design, similar 
to the insignia of the = air 
forces. For each promotion in 
rank, a commission is granted 
which the employee displays at 
his or her work place. 

The organization was founded 
by and is entirely managed by 
employees who elect their com- 
manding officers from among 
the highest ranking members. 

Already the group has been 
very active in civilian defense 
work, Red Cross work, U. S. O. 
work, 


Moll 


Summer Camps Provided by Koppers 


For Miners’ Children 


This is the seventh summer 
that children of miners of the 
Koppers Coal Division of 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Asso- 
ciates have been given the priv- 
ilege of two weeks of camp life 
and the second year they have 
enjoyed the new Camp Thomas 
E. Lightfoot, just outside Hin- 
ton, West Virginia. Camp 
Lightfoot’s facilities include 
eleven cottages, a dining hall, 
infirmary, an office cottage, a 
cottage for domestic help, and 
two large swimming beaches. 
It occupies 76 acres of wooded 
land. A separate camp is com- 
pany-maintained for colored 
children who receive the 
recreational program. 

The camp is run on four two- 
week schedules, with 185  chil- 
dren between the ages of eight 
and a half and fourteen attend- 


same 


ing each Each rild 
pays $7.00 for the two v. eks, 
the remainder of the ex: -ens¢ 
being borne by Koppers. 
chartered under arrange 
with the Office of De ense 
Health and Welfare 5S 
will take the children 
their home communiti 
camp free. 
Activities 
wholesome handicraft 
training, learning folk dances, 
and this year each child will be 
given a course in first aid. A 
registered nurse supervises the 
health of the campers. 
Religious training includes a 
non-sectarian and interdenomi- 
national Sunday School service 


period. 


include swimiing, 


sports, 


each week, each eve- 
ning, one 
ligious program 


council fire. 


vespers 
and evening a re- 


around — the 


Retirement Plan for W. T. Grant 
Junior Salaried Employees 


W. T. Grant Company has 
adopted an employee retirement 
plan to which employees earn- 
ing up to $1,500 make no con- 
tributions. Those earning over 
$1,500 contribute 6 per cent of 
their earnings over that amount. 
Provision is made for retire- 
ment at the age of sixty, with 
the privilege of extended ser- 
vice for one year at a time up 
to the age of sixty-five. 

Any full-time employee who 
has reached the age of thirty 
and has ‘completed two years of 
continuous service is eligible, 
and only full-time service over 
and above those requirements is 
considered “credited service.” 

Retirement income will be 
based on the member's earnings 
length of “credited ser- 

Those earning up to 
$1,500 will receive 1 per cent of 
the average annual earnings 
during the last five vears of 
service multiplied by the num- 
ber of vears of credited service. 
Employees receiving more than 


and 
vice.” 


$1,500 will be paid 1 per cent 
of all earnings up to $1,500 and 
1 per cent of all salary betwee 
$1,500 and $3,000, plus 2 per 
cent of all salary over 33,000, 
with each figure multiplied by 
the total number of years of 
credited service. 
Death, disability, 
tional 
employees who leave the Grant 


and op 
termination benefits for 


employ are also included. If 
after ten years of credited ser 
vice an 


nently disabled and una! 


employee is perma 


work, a retirement incon 
Death 
beneficiaries of employees 


be granted. benet 
fifteen or more vears of ¢c1 
service will be $1,000 in 
tion to the employee's a 
lated contributions wil 
terest. 

The practice of paying 
women with twenty ve 
continuous service a 


bonus has been disco 


with the adoption of thi 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





l. Barrels for Scrap 
Collection 


IN COOPERATION with the Govern- 
ment’s request for collection of tin and 
scrap steel, the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company has placed a number of 
scrap barrels, such as shown in the pic- 
ture on this page, at convenient places in 
its various plants. The company’s em- 
plovee newspaper, the Bulletin, carried 
in announcement of the drive, asking 
particularly for the donation of used tin 
cans, telling how to prepare them by 
flattening and where to deposit them. 


2. Eliminate Statements 
To Cut Clerical Costs 


TODAY, with the shortage of office and 
cler cal help becoming more acute, cleri 
cal routine could be cut in many or- 
gan cations by the discontinuance of 
monthly statements. A number of com- 
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panies have adopted this policy, first 
asking customers for their permission 

International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, Connecticut, asked its dealers if they 
could get along without monthly state- 
ments. Many replied that the figures on 
their books, together with original in 
voices, were sufficient information about 
the status of their accounts. By eliminat- 
ing statements to dealers who do not 
need them, the company has been able to 
cut down month-end accounting work 
considerably. 


3. Square Carbons for 
Letter Copies 


IN CONNECTION with the conserva- 
tion program, the M. B. Cook Company, 
Division of Manifold Supplies Company, 
suggests the use of 814 by 814-inch car 
bon paper. By jogging from the bottom, 
the carbon can be used successfully in 
most cases as few letters are begun more 
than 814 inches from the bottom of the 
paper. With smaller letterheads, of course, 
the carbon is the same size. More copies 
can be obtained from this square carbon, 
too, for all four sides can be used in- 
stead of just two. The new size carbon 
comes in boxes of 125 sheets instead of 
100 as formerly. Savings from 40 to 70 
per cent have been reported 


4. Business Cards to Aid 
In Sale of War Bonds 


EVERY means known to promotion men 
is being employed in the sale of War Say 
ings Stamps and Bonds. One plan is for 
the use of Victory emblems on business 
ecards for insurance agents, salesmen, 
executives, department stores, investment 
and banking houses, manufacturers, and 
even small retailers. The Treasury De- 
partment has given its approval to this 
plan and is notifying all its state branch 
organizations, associations, and _ other 
groups working with it, that two new 
Victory emblems for business cards are 
available from the Relief Printing Cor 
poration, Boston, Massachusetts. 

One emblem shows an American eagle 
in gold surmounting a semi-circle of gold 
stars above the V for Victory. The other 
emblem is the minute man in blue stand- 
ing against a background of stars and 
stripes. 


5. Pay Envelopes for 
Morale Building 


EACH week on payday, some 10,000 
employees of Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company receive a reminder that they 
are production soldiers at war. On the 
flaps of their pay envelopes are printed 
patriotic and company messages of time- 
ly importance. Before and during the 
company’s month-long “Production for 
Victory” contest, such messages using the 
campaign slogan, “Think, Work, Save.” 
helped suggestions and _ in- 
creased production. After the contest 


promote 


was closed occasional reminders along 
these lines were repeated. Appropriate 
messages were printed for Memorial Day 
and Fourth of July, while other copy 
has urged employees to buy War Bonds, 
stressed safety measures, and the im- 
portance of not talking. Most of these 
morale-building messages are illustrated 
with cartoons to attract attention 


6. Conservation Plan for 
Office Supplies 


SECRETARIES, 
typists at Butler Brothers Chicago office 
ire cooperating in a conservation pro- 


stenographers, and 


gram planned to save all types of office 
supplies and time, as well. A_ list of 
twenty-nine suggestions, most of which 
were furnished by the girls themselves, 
was distributed to 644 employees doing 
most of the company’s paper work. 
Some of the suggestions which seem 
particularly helpful are: Use red car- 
bons instead of separate red ribbons if 
practicable. Cut out and save unused por- 
tions of Ditto carbons for use in mak- 
ing corrections on master copies. Re-use 
stencils when practicable—see that they 
are completely filled. Eliminate extra 
copies by routing one copy whenever 
Turn off electrically-driven 
equipment, such as accounting machines, 


possible. 


when not in use. This saves electricity 
plus wear and tear. Return all old, un- 
necessary or surplus supply items to 
your supply department. Return all type- 
writer ribbon spools and boxes to your 
supply department. Clean typewriter 
kevs daily with stiff brush. 
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Portable Lantern for 
Emergency Lighting 


JUST released by the Navy for lighting 
during emergency repairs in industrial 
plants, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, fire departments, and cargo ves- 
sels is the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany’s Damage Control Light, This port- 
able lantern was originally designed for 
the Navy for emergency use on board 
ship in lighting smoke-filled and steam- 
filled compartments when the normal 
lighting system fails. The lamp has a 
clear face which transmits the light 
without diffusion, giving a high intensity 
beam. One model uses four Navy-type 
wet cells encased in a plastic material. 
Three charge ball indicators show when 
10 per cent, 50 per cent, and 90 per cent 
of the battery capacity has been dis- 
charged. Another model uses six dry 
cells, and the third is designed for at- 
taching to a standard size automobile 
storage battery. 


Protective Film Gives 
Paper Longer Life 
“PAPERTONE” is the trade-marked 


name of a new protective coating for 
preserving papers. It is applied simply 
by brushing on and will withstand or- 
dinary weather conditions for five years. 
The coating is clear, lustrous, and will 
not prevent photostating of treated 
pages or documents. Color values are 
maintained, as Papertone does not bleed 
the ink. No solvents are used in its 
preparation, so it is non-inflammable. Its 
use does not materially increase the bulk 
of paper and a hot iron can be used 
to reduce normal bulk. It is available 
from A. E. MacAdam and Company, Inc. 


First-Aid Kit for 
Use in Factories 
KNOWN as the Bullard Weatherproof, 


a new first-aid kit with a mounting 
bracket that permits the kit to be re- 
moved instantly and carried to the in- 
jured when necessary is available from 
E. D. Bullard Company. It is mounted to 
a wall so that when the lid is opened it 
acts as a shelf for the treatments being 
used, Inside the lid of each kit is fur- 
nished an “Instant Guide to First Aid” 
which gives the user application instruc- 
tions and injury diagnosis symptoms. A 
special weatherstrip rubber tube also 
acts as a spring that opens the lid. 


Portable Tracing 
Board 


INTRODUCED by Hamilton Mam 
turing Company, a new portable ele 
tracing board equipped with a le 
handle and two fluorescent lamps 
furnish even glareless light without 
installation of a complete drafting t:! 
The working surface is 24 by 36 in 
and adjustable stop rods are provide 
hold the board in place when used o 
inclined surface. It can only be use 
110-volt alternating current. 


Lighting Fixture Made of 
Non-Critical Materials 


MADE of non-metallic materials, a new 
fluorescent unit for use in war _ plants 
can be obtained from Curtis Lighting, 
Inc. The units are designed to accom- 
mocate two or three 40-watt lamps or 
two 100-watt lamps per reflector. Ejight- 
or 10-foot sections may be joined for 
continuous runs of any length, or re- 
flectors may be omitted without  inter- 
fering with the continuous wireway. The 
reflector is made of “Fluracite,” a tough, 
white synthetic finish which doesnot 
discolor and provides a smooth surface 
of unusually high reflectivity. 
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Brush Applicator for into the lapel of his coat, leaving both 


hands free. It is only 914 inches long, 
I Type Cleaner 1 inch wide, and 13, inches high; weighs 


: _ : 21, pounds. The company is accepting 
FOR convenient and thorough cleaning 2 | ear. Se 


of ‘ype on all kinds of office machines, 
Rivet-O Manufacturing Company _ is 
marketing the Speed-Mo Fountain Brush. 
The cap arrangement consists of a glass 
reservoir, a self-closing button valve, and 
brush. By pressing the button valve a 
steady flow of cleaning fluid is applied 
to the type surface. The fluid dries 
rapidly, requiring no wiping, and _ be- 
use no dauber has to be dipped into 


“a the cleaner, the fluid is always clean. 


Fluorescent Extension 


Light for War Work 


THE Hygrade Sylvania Corporation has 


orders from companies with A-1 priority 
rating on this unit. 


le of designed a Fluorescent Extension Cord 
Light especially for close work and in- { 
Ss spection in the restricted areas of bomber 
ata 5a aoa roped ipo ape — HROUGH chemical research 
plants extension cord lig ut consumes only eigh now, many far-sighted business- 
ghting. watts of electricity, and because it is a men are developing the methods by 
accom- cool light source the fixture can be which war-time additions to plant 
ps or dipped to the worker’s belt or hooked and machinery can be kept busy 
Eight- when Victory is won. 
ed for The diversified experience of the 
or re- Edwal staff of consulting chemists is 
inter- available for your post-war planning. 
vy. The Whether or not you have your own 
‘tough, , % research laboratory, there are many 
P aad : 3 advantages in bringing to bear on 
HP ep “4 : your problems the competent outside 
oaks ‘ Pressure Air Brush viewpoint of Edwal chemists. Write 
: for a copy of the interesting book- 
For Cleaning let 26A “How the Independent 
AN AIR brush gun for use in cleaning Chemist Can Help You. 
machines with places ordinarily inac- 








cessible is being marketed by Paasche 
Airbrush Company. The handle of the , F DWAL 
air gun is designed to afford a natural Ts 
easy grip, and operation is by trigger , f 4 
action. It can be used in cleaning chips £ 7 Inc. 
from machine metal parts, tools, equip- CHEMISTS AND CHEMICAL’ ENGINEERS 
ment, for blowing dust from filed sur- ° 

734 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


faces, cleaning parts before assembly, 
cleaning dust from = surfaces to be Telephone: Harrison 1054 
painted, motors, and armatures. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Steel Signals 





BROKE Picea exw 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 348, Exeter, Nebr. 





House Organs 


THIS 
CARD 
OF 
, SAMPLES 


Pos {FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 35 Be aver St. 
a> Ansonia, Conn. 


, + 
248 FILE 
a” SIGNALS 





Paper Clips 








SPECIALIZING ON 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices. Free sam- 

ples, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 

623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Labels—AIll Kinds 

















LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORO AVE. PHILA. PA. 


PAPER CLIPS sf}: 


A non-priority paper clip of more than 1,000 
uses. Saves up to 50% filing space. In pads of 250 
clips. Use in place of metal clips, staples or pins. 
Every desk should have a supply....Order today 


Dept. 81, L S. E. CLIP COMPANY. Shreveport, Louisiana 


HANDY 
DISPENSER 


FREE 


with order 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 


The source of supply for any product or ser- 
vice you need will be supplied free by the 
publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Subscribe Now to 


“CIVILIAN DEFENSE” MAGAZINE 


$2.00 for 12 Issues 


The only magazine that keeps you informed how other 
communities are making their defense efforts more 
effective and brings you news of new equipment and 
supplies used in civilian defense. 


MORE THAN $2,000,000,000 WILL BE 
SPENT FOR CIVILIAN PROTECTION. 


If what you make or sell can be used for civilian defense, and 
you wish to tell your sales story to 10,000 federal, state, county, 
and municipal defense officials and executives responsible for 
the protection of war plants, a full-page advertisement in 
“Civilian Defense” costs $150—$65 a column—$36 a half column. 


Forms close in Chicago the first 
of the month—issue in circula- 
tion the fifteenth of the month 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 








The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manace- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated. 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editwors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





BECAUSE of its importance in 
duction many readers will want a 

on lighting just released by Benj 
Electric Manufacturing Company, ¢ 
Specifications for Productive Lightin 
War Plants. It contains usable solut 
to twenty-one lighting problems, fi. 
are some of the problems discus 
How to efficient high 
fluorescent lighting for large areas; |}. 
lighting of spray booths; high level | 
lighting over extended areas of inspec 
tion or assembly benches; safe lighting i 
atmospheres containing highly infil 
mable and explosive vapors. The boo 
free to those writing on business let 
heads. 


provide 


* * * 
CONSERVATION booklet prepared } 
the Plymouth Cordage Company _ is 
called Making Rope Last Longer. In the 
booklet it is stated that if every piece 
of rope used in 1942 were made to last 
10 per cent longer through proper care 
and handling, the country’s stockpile 
would be increased by 15,000,000 pounds 
Instructions for coiling, storing, and 
splicing are included, as well as a weight 
and strength table. 


* * * 


A NEW edition of the McLaurin-Jones 
Company’s Gummed Paper Handibook 
is now available to users of gummed 
papers. It contains samples of each grade 
of McLaurin-Jones 
Thirteen uses for gummed papers are 
listed, kinds of gummings are described, 
with recommendations for papers in each 
case. There is also a printing surfaces 
chart giving recommended types of 
printing for various papers. 


gummed papers. 


* * * 
UNIT packaging to save handling costs 
and reduce damage losses in delivery 
work is discussed in a new booklet, (nif 
Packaging, by Clark Tructractor, division 
of Clark Equipment Company. The part 
of the production manager, purchasing 
agent, vendor, receiving and warehousing 
departments in relation to packaging and 
handling is pointed out, and examples of 
redesigned unit packages are pictured 

* aa 7 


Please send requests for 
these booklets on company letter! 
Requests on postcards will not be 
warded. 


copic 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. 


If you have something 


First line in six point 


Display Classified. 1 inch: 
tively on 12-time contract. 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
$14.00; 15 inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 


Terms: Cash w ith order unless credit references 





Incorporating Services 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





Complete service 


DEL AWARE CHARTERS: 
: GUYER, 


Submitted forms. CHAS. G. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
DEI AWARE CORPORATIONS sania and 
repr sented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Business Opportunities 





—_— 


FRE’. TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You! find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VEr TISING” in our free monograph of that 
tite. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
\M! RICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
\verue, Chicago. 





Postcard Advertising 





Mak» your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
icall. priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
wer sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Books 





\ THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 
This book will help you turn spare time into 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Gives you the informa- 
tion needed to start a similar business. No 
bunk about this book. It gives names, locations 
and facts. Valuable reference section puts 
those desirous of starting a business or making 
money at home in touch with sources of supply. 
{78 pages. Size 514x814 inches. Silver cloth 
jinding. Including list of sources of supply, 


200, 


HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB 
The author interviewed more than 3,000 suc- 
cessful business men. They told him the secrets 
if their suecess—how they got their first job 
—their fight for recognition—what principles 
suided their rise to the top. In this book he 
shows how, by profiting from these dearly 
bought experiences, you, too, can win success. 
Size 5x714 inches. 128 pages. Sturdily bound 


and produced. $1.00. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 

The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. This is not another book 
n selling. It is written for the man who 
wants to succeed where he is with what he 
has. It gives him the right outlook on his 
work. The author analyzes the technique of 
\merica’s most successful salesmen and points 
i path to substantial success which any sales- 
man can follow. Here’s a book that will build 
esprit de corps in any organization. 256 pages. 

14x8l% inches. Cloth bound. Attractively 

med and printed. $2.50. 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Office Supplies 





CARBON PAPER, typewriter paper, ribbon, 
nvelopes, labels, paper clips, thumb tacks, 
‘ards. stickers, etc. Large assortment. Over 
14.0) Value—only $6.95. Write OKAY COM- 
PANY, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


Auyust 1942 





SALARIED POSITIONS—S$2,500 to $25,000 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more 
send for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


EXECU TIV ‘ES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tions. Send name and address only for details. 
JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





NATIONAL COMPILATIONS 


(A) 20-44-year-old registrants. (B) July 1, 
1941, 2l-year-old registrants, (C) Men in the 
Services, (D) Men and women engaged in war 
production activities. Thousands of other classi 
fications. Without charge we suggest prospects, 
analyze literature and recommend tests to be 
made. 
WESTERN ADVERTISING SERVICE 

101-406—Phoenix Building, relecihin ti Minn. 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BU YERS! 


Scores of proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SER- 
VICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York, 





For Sales Managers 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates.5 MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUTS, literature. 
expertly prepared. Send complete particulars 
for estimate and advice. ROBERT PETERSON, 
400 W. Madison, Chicago. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Any or All details handled. Letters, booklets 
folders . . . art, copy, lists, printing. Careful, 
dependable service. Write HUTZLER ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio. 





400 Dramatized Letterheads 





These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads are used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 


> 


Complete, $3.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Ilinoi« 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads — 500, 
1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. E: 
PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 


MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 
Addres Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





Credits and Collections 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come: quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expens¢ 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping = service 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


For Multigraph Users 





MULTIGRAPH TYPE 
EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
tomer of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
alignment—these are of vital importance for 
any printed matter. Send for catalog A con- 
taining 40 pages of modern type faces, bor- 
ders and specials; including printer's type for 
the Flexo or No. 59 typesetter. 
MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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INSIST ON 


Farsor S 
Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

o 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
— 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 





WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
with $5,000 


Chicago company, now reorganizing to 
operate in fields unaffected by priori- 
ties, is seeking the services of a hard- 
hitting salesman, who can become Vice- 
president and Sales Manager. This man 
must be capable of building national, as 
well as regional, field organization, and 
have a proved record of successful sell- 
ing in his background. We do not be- 
lieve that salesmen are a “drug on the 
market,” and we are firmly convinced 
that a good salesman can still earn big 
money, if given the right merchandise 
to sell. 

If you believe you are the man—if you 
are sincerely interested in making a 
good connection affording opportunity 
to become financially interested in an 
official capacity—then write us in detail 
today. 

SCIENTIFIC SALES ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











Salesmanager Wanted 


Growing concern seven years old—located 
Central Illinois. A 1 rating doing over one 
half million dollars worth of business 
annually. 

Product sells to farmers. Every farmer 
an annual prospect. Salesmanager wanted 
who can train farm salesmen—District 
managers—write forceful letters, prepare 
circulars. This is a full sales management 
job. Real opportunity for self-starter and 
producer. In reply, include salary ex- 
pected, age, nationality, height, weight, 
dependents, schooling, past business con- 
nections ; and tell us what you have done ; 
also recent snapshot. Write in strict con- 
fidence to Dartnell Publications, Inc.... 


BOX 252 











IEW BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Harold Ernest 
Burtt, Ph.D. Professor of psychology, 
Ohio State University. A revision of an 
edition first published in 1926, this mas- 
terful treatise on employment methods 
comes at a time when thousands of em- 
ployment and personnel managers and 
industrial relations managers will wel- 
come such a comprehensive and com- 
petent study and discussion of various 
employment and personnel testing meth- 
ods. Dr. Burtt 
gratulations for his highly informative 
and interesting chapter on _ pseudo- 
psychology. Taking them up one at a 
time he demolishes most of the claims of 
the members of what he calls the “in- 
tellectual underworld.” Astrology, spirit- 
ualism, phrenology, physiognomy all come 
in for their own treatment at his hands. 
His approach is fair and just and shows 
that none of these pseudo-sciences have 
any sound or genuinely scientific basis. 
Then he takes a poke at those who be- 
lieve that mental differences between 
blonde and brunette people are worth 
considering in employment work. He 
that the twelve alleged blonde 
traits are possessed in general by 63 
per cent of blondes, but also by 61 per 
cent of the brunettes, and that the four- 
teen alleged brunette traits are possessed 
on the average by 46 per cent of the 
brunettes, but also by 42 per cent of the 
blondes. 

Do not judge from this review that 


deserves especial con- 


shows 


the work is wholly negative. This “de- 
chapter on the underworld of 


bunking’ 
science is but one small phase of the 
book. The devoted to an 
explanation many 
methods of personality, intelligence, and 
aptitude testing. Throughout the book 
a common-sense approach to 


remainder is 
and description of 


there is 
problems, all too frequently missing from 


books of this general nature. Every 
seems to give evidence that here is 
author who knows his subject. Bec 
every employment and _ personnel 
will sooner or later be approache: 
someone who has commercialized 
tude and intelligence testing, frequ: 
with little genuine experience or 
racy, we urge every 
pecially personnel men, to acquire this 
book and study it. Harper and Brothers 


business man, es- 


CORRESPONDENCE MANUAL AND 
TRANSCRIBERS’ HANDBOOK. By 
Leslie Llewellyn Lewis, A.B., LL.B. Do 
your stenographers and __ transcrilers 
know the proper way to address a cus- 
tomer in Guatemala? In Switzerland> In 
Canada? In Australia? Do they know the 
abbreviations for Army and Navy off- 
cers, the manner to address 

senator or the Judge Advocate General? 
Do they know the official corporate 
names of the Sante Fe railroad, the cor- 
rect way to write the plural of stigma, 
vortex, or trousseau, or the past parti- 
ciple of ride? And how about the capital 
cities of the Mexican states 
spell them properly? Here in one book 


proper 


can they 


is the answer to thousands of questions 
that so often send stenographers and 
transcribers on a still hunt for the an- 
swer. Here in one book is the answer to 
better, less expensive, and speedier cor 
respondence departments. With this book 
on hand in a stenographic department, 
letters will tend to be more uniform, 
spelling will improve, and there will be 
fewer misdirected letters. The purpose of 
the author, who is editor of the Dartnell 
Better Letter Bulletins, was to bring 
together in a well-indexed, well-planned, 
practical volume all the needed informa- 
tion to standardize and improve the cor- 
respondence of any company. The Dart- 
nell Corporation. $5.00. 
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